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N 
A will be found in Vhe Times of Nov. 5. 
The level of this sheet of water has recently 
been raised Yin. by the addition of 2,000,000 
gallons, the main object of thus enlarging it 
being to guard against the drying up of the 
lake in St. James’s Park should we—by some 
unexpected clemency of the weather — have 
ahot summer. The Serpentine, St. James’s 
Park lake, the lake in Buckingham Palace 
grounds are all linked up through a reservoir 
in Hyde Park, and, if necessary, water can 
ba drawn from the Serpentine to feed any 
of the others. The Serpentine is mainly fed 
by purely natural means, there being a large 
surface drainage from Hyde Park; it was 
originally made out of a series of small ponds 
and old gravel-pits by building a dam at the 
south side and allowing the water to collect. 
The Westbourne stream once helped it, flow- 
ing into its upper end and out at the Dell, 
but the stream has been diverted into the 
sewers, and now the Serpentine (deprived 
also of the supply from the deep wells at its 
head by the driving of deeper wells around 
London), is re-inforced from a series of 


shallow wells in St. James’s Park, which | 


feed the Hyde Park reservoir and also pro- 
vide much of the water for watering purposes 
in those parks. The Round Pond is the 
head of water for the fountains in Hyde 
Park. The Serpentine owes its name, it 


may be recalled, to popular interest in its 
curved outline, a fashion set by Queen 
Caroline, 
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Ps the interesting notes comprised under 
‘ Miscellany’ the Manchester Guardian 
for Nov. 3 recalls what are the perquisites, 


| now-a-days reduced, which some of the 


Cabinet Ministers may take with them on 
leaving oftice. Once each Secretary on his 
appointment received a silver inkstand, and 


| might retain it on departure, but Gladstone, 


Orders for back | 


as Chancellor of the Exchequer, abolished 
this custom, and now the out-going Minister 
carries nothing with him but his despatch- 
box, to which rule there is one exception. 
When the purse in which the Great Seal is 
kept is renewed, as it is annually, the old 


' one falls to the Lord Chancellor; and should 


the Great Seal itself be changed during his 
term of office (as upon the decease of the 
sovereign) the former one, officially ‘‘ broken,’’ 
is likewise bestowed upon him. 


()S Nov. 3 the Italian Cabinet decided to 
introduce a bill authorising excavation 


| of the Circus Maximus at Rome, the vast 


WCE es ~~ | theatre of public amusement during the 
interesting article on the Serpentine | 


Imperial period, capable of seating 300,000 
| spectators and built on the low ground 
between the Palatine and the Aventine. The 
site is at present occupied by the gas-works, 
and the Government’s decision was enthusi- 
astically received as now ensuring their long- 
desired removal, 


i R. WALTER JERROLD, in the Novem- 

ber Cornhill, records a pleasant Lamb 
‘find’? in ‘A Biographical Dictionary of 
Living Authors,’ published by Colburn in 
1816. The entry runs: 

Lampe, CHARLES, was born in London in 1775, 
| and educated at Christ’s Hospital. He is at 
| present a clerk in the India-house, and has 
published,’ ete. 

Lams, Miss, sister of the preceding; has pub- 
lished,’ ete. 

The main point of the paper from which 
we quote this is to describe first a miscellany 
lately fallen into Mr. Jerrold’s hands entitled 
‘The Laughing Philosopher ;’ and then three 
hitherto unnoticed essays contained therein 
which he feels able to attribute to Charles 
Lamb. He is guided principally by strong 
internal evidence and also by there being 
some of Lamb’s known essays included in 
the miscellany. 


ROFESSOR SAURAT, of Bordeaux, 
lecturing on Nov. 3 at Edinburgh to the 

| English Association there, put forward what 
| he claimed was a new conception of Milton, 
| the result of recent work on Milton in 
| America, Sweden and Germany tending to 
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; ie 
minimise the puritan element in him and to | and one William Foxley, a maker of melt- 


9 


exalt him as a ‘‘ Renaissance’? man. 
Professor sought to show, particularly from 
the ‘ Treatise of Christian Doctrine’ that 
Miiton was a Pantheist, a Materialist and a 
Mortalist—that is one who believes that the 
soul dies with the body but is subject to 
resurrection. The opinions of the students 
who take this line is largely a revolt against 
Masson. ‘‘ We must get Milton completely 


de-Massonised ’’ is the opinion, too, of Dr. | 


Smart, of Glasgow, whose edition of the 
Sonnets received tribute of appreciation. 


(ANON WILSON, of Worcester, in re- 

arranging the Worcester Cathedral 
Library has discovered a manuscript which 
gives an account of the Benedictine music 
in use in the Cathedral in the thirteenth 
century. It is beautifully written and con- 
tains interpolations setting out particulars 
of rubrics and ritual. In exhibiting it to 
the Worcestershire Archeological Society 
Canon Wilson said that probably it escaped 
the holocaust of 1549 by being at the moment 
in the house of the precentor. Reproductions 
of it are being made in Belgium. 


HE Local Government Committee of the 
L.C.C. has requested the trustees of St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, and the Bermondsey 
Borough Council to arrange for careful 
watch to be kept over the demolition of the 
church and the subseqeunt utilisation of the 
site, it being surmised that relics of Harold 
Harefoot may be there, since St. Olave’s is 
his reputed burial-place. 


‘*QLEEPY SICKNESS” is usually | 
‘J thought of as a new disease. In The 


Manchester Guardian, however, we observe 
a note of records which take it back at any 
rate to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
There was a young woman of Toulouse who, 
in the summer of 1751, fell into a sleep of 
three days, then awoke, asked for some bread, 
fell asleep while eating it and slept for 
thirteen days. Waking again she made 
another brief meal and slept once more for 
nine days and so on for the rest of the year. 
Whether eventually she died of this or re- 
covered is not stated. The next vear the 
same thing befell a nineteen-year-old girl of 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, who slept for four- 
teen weeks, though she was taken out for 
drives the while by her father. Still earlier 


cases are those of the servant of a parish 
priest near Mons who for some years fell at 
intervals into long spells of. sleep and could | 
not be wakened even by the stings of bees, 


| sixteenths of an inch. 


The | ing-pots at the London Mint, temp. Henry 


VIII, who appears to have been stricken in 
the sa: way and, during a sleep which 
lasted :vurteen days, ‘‘ could not be awakened 
either »y burning or pinching.” 


D® MAYO, President of the American 

College of Surgeons—we take this from 
The Yorkshire Post of Nov. 4—has recently 
stated thus the ‘‘ product value’ of the 
human body: It contains the equivalent of 
seven bars of soap, iron enough to make an 
eightpenny nail, enough magnesia for one 
dose, enough potassium to explode a toy cap, 
enough sulphur to drive fleas off a dog, 
enough lime to whitewash a moderate-sized 
chicken-coop, and enough phosphorus for 
2,200 match-heads. 


R. MOLGAARD, Professor of Physiology 
at the College of Agriculture, Copen- 
hagen, has discovered a remedy for Tuber- 
culosis, which, upon results obtained with 
about 300 patients, is considered efficacious. 
It is a gold solution, to which the name 
‘““sanocrysin’’ has been given. A factory 
now making it uses up as much as 100 kilos 
of pure gold per month, and will have to 
extend operations soon, for the English 
demand has already risen to 10 kilos of sano- 
crysin daily. Dr. Molgaard, according to 
the Copenhagen correspondent of The Morn- 
ing Post (Nov. 4), says that in about three 
weeks, in mild cases, the disease can be by 
this remedy completely beaten down. 


AN exasperated correspondent of The Morn- 

ing Post has returned from a dozen years’ 
residence abroad to find the whole of Eng- 
land reduced, as he puts it, to ‘‘ a suburb of 
‘ Byker-street stytion.’’’ He says the only 
district where decent, disappearing English 
is habitually spoken is Virginia and the 
Carolinas, and recommends the new Minister 
of Education to import elementary teachers 
thence by the thousand. 


R. BASIL MOTT, in his inaugural ad- 
444 dress as President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers (Nov. 4), tells us that the 
piers of Waterloo Bridge have been proved 
to rise and fall with the tide. The 
amount of movement is from two to three- 
It extends for some 
distance north and south of the river, and 
the question arises whether certain vertical 
movements of the whole structure of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral which are now being 
studied, may not be of tidal origin. 
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Notes. : 


THE ALCANTARA AND THE GREIF. 


Narrative by the late Frank Morgan Main, 
Commander, D.S.O., R.D., K.N RR. 

The following account of the sinking of 
the Greif by the Alcantara was typed by | 
me shortly after the action from the lips of 
my old friend, Frank Morgan Main, whose | 
death last month every Englishman must 
mourn. It is full of the great spirit ever 
characteristic of English seamen. When 
the bugle sounded action the men were 
ready at their guns; duty had taught 
them that a minute wasted meant a victory | 


lost. 
THE ACTION. 

FTER breakfast on a certain day when 
the enemy was known to be in the 
vicinity, the Andes signalled ‘‘ am keeping 
enemy in sight.”” The Alcantara warmed 
to the chase and made for the position 
assigned to her by signal. Shortly after 
their having sighted the Andes on the bow, 
hull down, another vessel appeared on the 
opposite bow, and instead of running for the 


Andes it was deemed advisable by that 
little Lion of the sea, Captain Thomas 
Erskine Wardle, R.N. [now Commo- 
dore 1st Class, Commanding H.M. Austra- 


lian Fleet], to board the vessel—which had 
stopped and answered the Alcantara’s sig- 
nals stating that she was the ‘‘ X”’ of Nor- 
way, bound from Rio to a Norwegian Port, 
flying the Norwegian ensign and with Nor- 
wegian colours painted on her sides. The 
boarding boat was hoisted on one of the for- 
ward (hydraulic) cranes and was being swung 
over when the Greif fired, and hit the boat, 
leaving nothing but the slings and a little 
wreckage. Action was sounded; the guns 
answered immediately, for they were already 
manned. Very early in the action Capt. 
Wardle was isolated from the rest of the | 
ship by some of the first shots, one of which 
tore a hole in his trousers and scratched his 
lex as though a cat had scratched it. 

The action proceeded. One German shell 
cut through the main steam-pipe of one 
engine and the speed began to drop. Men 
Were cut up right and left, but there was 
very little suffering noticed; each man, if 
not too badly wounded, worked on shattered 
or mauled. The German high explosive 
shells bursting and making our gunners gasp 


| shoulder would be torn to shreds; 


| for breath, a man would suddenly lose his 


jaw or neck, and he died immediately; a 
in one 
case both elbows were whisked off at once; a 
piece of rail would go—the noise being too 
great and intense to know when or how it 
went. A shell bursting over the after control 
drew off the Control Officer’s [Frank Morgan 
Main] cap, which flew sideways through the 
aperture as though drawn off by a string. 
The Temporary Sub-Lieutenant (Act. Lieut.) 


| R.N.R., working the after gun, cursed and 


swore, but never allowed a shell to be wasted. 
iach shell found its mark in the German’s 
guns or relief guns-crews or helped to hasten 


| the already glowing fire of the German ship, 


which, as each shell burst, shot up an in- 
stantaneous additional flame to the skies. 
No lyddite was used; it was all common 
shell and four practice shell (weighted with 
salt) by mistake. | Our common shell never 
failed us; each did its work until fire and 
internal explosion made the Germans aban- 
don their ship and get away as quick as 
possible in the boats of the disengaged side. 
Still our guns poured in shot after shot and 
by this time the German was a burning mass. 
Then the Alcantara began to heel over 
toward the engaged side and Capt. Wardle 
ordered ‘‘ abandon ship.’’? This was done in 
the boats of the disengaged side which were 
swung out each with a boat-rope (already) 
passed right forward. The Alcantara still had 
weigh upon her about 4 knots per hour and, 
as she slowly heeled, people made for the 
high side, Capt. Wardle actually firing a 12- 
pounder by accidentally pulling himself up 
by the trigger. Then came the stragglers over 
the side, some of whom met death by the 
blades of the starboard propellor as it lifted 
to the surface of the water. One of the 
forward boats, when lowered and towing, 
had cut or let go his painter too soon, and 
six men in it were killed by another boat 
being lowered further aft on top. Some of 
the boats had to be shoved off sideways as 
the ship heeled; these boats saved practic- 
ally all the survivors. Gieve’s waitscoats 
are a danger when hit by splinters of shell 
or wreckage, also when the propellor is near- 
ing the surface. The Kapok hair-waistcoat 
supplied by the Admiralty appears to be the 
best life-saver. The cork lifebelt seems ex- 
tremely dangerous, as it does not keep the 
bedy high enough out of the water in a sea- 
way; several men were quite exhausted in 
them. Capt. Wardle saved several lives 
swimming back and fro with men to the 
nearest boat [stokers whe could not swim] 
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Great danger seemed to be apparent im- 
mediately after the vessel sunk, as it sucked 
everything in the vicinity down, rafts and 
all, which remained under water about a 
minute, then came up with force, spars shoot- 
ing up like arrows out of the water. 

There seems a great doubt about torpedoes 
having been used at all; or, if they 
were, there does not seem to have been 
one that found a billet in the Alcantara. 
The fires on board the Alcantara were com- 
paratively insignificant notwithstanding the 
fact that practically none of the fittings 
of this very excellent ship (new Royal 
Mail passenger vessel) had been removed 
and no lining taken down—in fact the ship 
was in the pink of condition as a first-class 
liner. The German had a broadside of five 
5.9 guns and one pompom (25pdr.), whilst the 
Aicantara had three six-inch of very early 
type in her broadside. The Central Con- 
trol had not been done away with in this 
vessel although it was a wash-out after the 
first salvo had been fired. Some of the 
German shells did not burst before reaching 


the outside of the opposite side of the ship. | 


The high explosives were not as satis- 


factory among the light structure of | 
the Alcantara as our common shell | 
was among their light structure. The 


Germans aimed at the waterline. The 
British aimed and knocked out their guns 
and gunners. The Greif carried 5,000 tons 
of coal and was under orders not to inter- 
fere with anyone until reaching Dar-es- 
salaam on the East Coast of Africa, where 
she was to meet a store ship; and the Kaiser 


had seen them off personally, wishing each | 


man farewell and good Juck. Another Greif 
had fetched up on a German mine and gone 
down. ‘These facts were learned from hear- 
ing the German Officers (most of whom wore 
an Iron Cross) talking to each other when they 
thought their language was not understood. 

The Royal Navy was represented in this 
action by Capt. Wardle and a dear old 
Gunner who was killed. Each man fought 
his gun and each gun-layer laid his gun with 
the accuracy alone attained by independent 
action, unhampered by orders, the result of 
careful, interested practice. 

The Alcantara capsized and went down 
before the Greif, which was burning fore and 
aft, out of action, abandoned, and com- 
pletely knocked out by British gun-fire long 
before the British gunners found they could 
no longer lay their guns owing to the Alcan- 
tara heeling. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
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RESTORATION OF ANCIENT BRASSES 
(See ante. p. 167, 225, 277). 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


CHALGROVE. — Inscription Thomas Baren- 
tyne, c. 1360. Relaid in original slab in 
chancel, c. 1900. 

CHECKENDEN, —Inscript: Edward Rede, 
} 1435. Palimpsest. Was fixed to wall with 
| screws (for which keys are kept) and rubbing 
of reverse hung by its side, about 1900. 

CuiInNor. — Cross, c. 1320. Had been 
removed to wall, returned to its original slab 
and let into north wall, about 1900. 


Curepinc Norton. — John Sergett, 1484. 
Refixed in original stone against north wall, 
| about 1900. 
| CrowMarsH Girrorp. — Wm, Hyldesley, 
| 1576. Inscription plate only, secured to 
original stone about 1900. 

Ewrtme.—Henry Lee, 1494. Palimpsest, 
fixed with keyed screws and rubbing of 
| reverse hung beside it, 1900. 
| _Iespen.—Master Thomas Englysche, 1525, 

Palimpsest, treated as above. 


MaprepurnamM.—Sir Robert Bardolfe, 1385. 
Listed as ‘‘lost’’ by Haines. Believed to 
be now in Mount R.C. Chapel. 


Minster Lover. — William Vainpage, c. 
1500. Haines catalogues three scrolls only. 
In 1900 the inscription plate was in a modern 
stone on floor, and nine scrolls were fixed on 
oak upon the N, Transept wall. 

Oxrorp, Macpaten Cotrece.—1. John 
Caly, 1515. Palimpsest, obverse Isabell 
| Fyscher, 1464, framed and hinged to south 
wall in 1911. 

2. John Perche, c. 1480. Marginal in- 
scription restored and fixed with inscription 
tu N. wall, Ante-Chapel. 

35. Arthur Cole, 1558. Palimpsest. 
Head restored and all relaid in aisle. 

4. Nich: Goldwell, 1523. Prayer scroll 
completed and refixed. 

5. Wm. Tibarde, 1480. Parts were col- 
lected from various places and effigy repaired ; 
relaid in fragment of old stone partially 
renewed, upon new floor of ante-chapel. All 
these repairs were effected in 1911. 


Wartrncton, — Two shrouded 
(possibly Wm. Gibson and wife, 





effigies 
1501 ?) 


After being in private possession for some 
years, were repaired, mounted on teak and 
returned to the church in 1914. 





(Northleigh and St. Peter’s in the East, 
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Oxford.-—At the time of writing these brasses | 
are under consideration). 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Epemonn.—Francis Yonge and wife, 1533. | 
The shield and Five Wounds was recovered. | 
The inscription plate and the lost daughter | 
were remade and the scrolls, wife’s effigy and | 
evangelists repaired, and all relaid in 
original stone in 1910 (new parts dated). 

Auptry.—1. Sir Thomas de Audley, 
1385. This much mutilated figure being 
nearly a replica of one at Chinnor, made it 
possible in 1914 to re-make the head, sword- | 
hilt and lion; and all fragments were re- 
fixed in original casement. 

2. Wm. Abnet, 1629. Effigy and in- 
scription repaired and fixed to thin sheets 
of brass and all laid in Hopton stone fixed 
to N. chancel wall in 1914. 

Ciirron CAMPVILLE. — Unknown lady, c. 
1360. Palimpsest. Refixed to original 
stone in 1914 and a facsimile of reverse 
(knight c. 1300) hung in the church. 

Norsury. — Hawise Botiler, c. 1360-70. 
Palimpsest. Fragments of dress and in- 
scription restored and fixed with fragments 
of canopy in Hopton stone, let in chancel 
floor in 1914. There had been a previous 
restoration when the inscription was repaired 
with pieces having on the reverse some orna- 
mentation. These were fixed to a piece of 
marble and kept in the vestry. 

Oxecover.—Humphrey Oker, 1538. Palimp- 
sest. In 1857 the whole brass was stolen, 
but a considerable portion of it was recovered 
and relaid in wood in 1897. 

Water KE. GAWTHORP. 


(To be concluded). 


ENRY DOUGLAS, STYLED EARL OF 
DRUMLANRIG, b. 10 October, 1722, 
was the elder son of Charles, 3rd Duke of 
Queensberry and 2nd Duke of Dover. He 
went to Winchester in 1731, when Henry 
Bigg, D.D., was Warden, John Burton, 
D.D., Informator, and Christopher Eyre, 
B.C.L., was Hostiarius. The first two were 
Jacobite in politics, though the late Mr. A. 
F. Leech (in his ‘ Winchester College’ at p. 
372) by implication has claimed Dr. Burton 
as a Hanoverian, as was Kyre. There were 
other Scottish Commoners at Winchester 
about this time, and the Jacobite tendencies 
of those in supreme authority there probably 
was the reason for this. Though under “‘ the 
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| Charles Tryon of Westminster. 





peculiar care’? of Dr. Burton, and considered 
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as being one of the Commoners in College, 
Lord Drumlanrig actually resided elsewhere, 
probably somewhere in the city, with a tutor. 
in this year there were ten Commoners 
actually in College, the full number allowed 
by the Founder. They were Thomas Henry 
Coventry, styled Lord Deerhurst, eldest son 
of William, 7th Earl of Coventry; his 
brothers, George William and John Bulkeley 
Coventry; Charles Bennet, styled Lord 
Ossulton, afterwards 3rd Earl of Tanker- 
ville; Francis Greviile, 8th Baron Brooke, 
afterwards 1st Earl of Warwick; Sir Robert 
Burdett, 4th Baronet, of Foremark; John 


| Wallop, styled Viscount Lymington, when 


his father was created Earl of Portsmouth in 
1743; Fulke Greville, only son of Algernon 
Greville, M.P.; Thomas Duncombe, eldest 
son of Thomas Duncombe, of Duncombe 
Park; and Charles Tryon, eldest son of 
Altogether 
there were 100 Commoners on the Long Roll 
for 1731 (Holgate and Chitty’s ‘ Winchester 
Long Rolls, 1723-1812,’ p. 23). In 1734, 
when Lord Drumlanrig’s brother, Lord 
Charles Douglas entered the School, there 
were 123, the ‘‘ high-water mark never again 
reached till 1804,’ and this 123 included 
William Douglas, 3rd Earl of March, their 
father’s cousin and ward and eventual suc- 
cessor, as Duke of Queensberry, and David 
Wemyss, Lord Elcho. Anyone interested in 
the life of Commoners at Winchester at this 
time should consult the memoir by the Hon. 
Kvan Charteris, which he has prefixed to 
his edition of Lord Elcho’s ‘ A short Account 
of the Affairs of Scotland in the years 1744, 
1745, 1746’ (Edinburgh, David Douglas, 
mdeccevii. ) 

Losh Drumlanrig left Winchester in 1739 
and matriculated at Oxford (Christ Church) 
28 Jan., 1739/40. He cannot have remained 
long at Oxford, as he served with Field 
Marshall the Earl of Stair in 1742 and 1743 
(fighting at Dettingen), and under Charles 
Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, in 1744. 

In this campaign (says Douglas and Wood’s 
‘Peerage ’) he signalized himse so much, 
particularly at the siege of Coni, that his 
Majesty ordered his ambassador at London to 
wait on the Duke of Queensberry to thank 
him for the services performed by his son. In 
May, 1747, hhis Lordship got a commission to 
raise a regiment of two battalions and twenty 
companies in the Highlands of Scotland for 
the service of the States of Holland, the nom- 
ination of the officers being left entirely to 
him. This was accordingly done, and he went 
to Holland; the second battalion being dis- 
tributed, 1748-9, his Lordship hired transports 
to bring the men to Scotland, paid the freight, 
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and laid in provision for them, all at his own 
' sioners appoint 


expense. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine calls him (xxiv. 
p- 483) ‘‘ colonel of a regiment and a gen. 
officer in the Dutch service;’’ it also says 
erroneously (at p. 340) that he married 10 
July, 1754, Lady Mary Hope. In reality 
he married, at Hopetoun House, 24 July, 
1754, Lady Elisabeth Hope. e. d. of John, 
2nd Earl of Hopetoun, ‘‘After passing some 
weeks in Scotland, they proceeded to England 
along with his father, mother and brother; 
Lord Drumlanrig, riding before the carriages, 
was killed by the going off of one of his own 


pistols, near Bawtry in Yorkshire, 19th Octo- | 


ber, 1754, in his 32nd year.’’ The ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xv. 289, wrongly says that he died ‘‘ while 
travelling to Scotland.’? ‘‘ The Countess 
never recovered the shock ; 
less, 7th April, 1756, in her 21st year, was 
buried with her husband at Durrisdeer.’’ 
Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


RYDEN AND SWIFT CONNECTION 
(see ante, pp. 243 and 280).—In my 
previous notes I suggested that the occur- 


of Dryden and Swift, prior to the Dryden- 
Swift marriage, indicated a previous rela- 
tionship between the two families. This is 
now proved to be the case. Thomas Godwin, 
D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells, had two 
daughters, Joyce and Margaret. Joyce 
married Thomas Kmyley, of Helmdon, Co. 
Northants, and was the mother of Mary 
Emyley, who became the wife of Nicholas 
Dryden. Margaret married the Rev, Thomas 
Swift, and was the ancestor of the Thomas 
Swift who married Elizabeth Dryden. Dean 
Swift was therefore a descendant of Bishop 
Godwin both through his father and through 
his mother, and the children of Nicholas 
Dryden (one of whom was named Godwin) 
were great-grandchildren of the Bishop. 

This further evidence seems to settle 
definitely the vexed question of the relation- 
ship between John Dryden and Jonathan 
Swift, and to prove that Elizabeth Swift, 
the mother of Jonathan Swift, was un- 
doubtedly the daughter of Nicholas Dryden, 
by his wife Mary, daughter of Thomas Emy- 
ley, who purchased the manor of Helmdon 
in 1579. 

P. D. Munpy. 


exlvii. 188, 
P.R.O., London. 
K.R., E.115, 


HAKESPEARIANA (See 
WO 244), SHAKESPEARE. 
Certificate of Residence, 
Bundle 335. 
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and dying child- | 
| Darell Knt Cofferer of the same, Comissionrs 


Novemser 8, 1994, 


26 January, 1629, (1629/30)—The Commis. 

-... “ for the taxeings and 
levyinge of the ffist Subsidie granted to his 
Matie the ffourth yeare of his highness Raigne 
do _certefie the rght honoble the Lo high Trer 
of England... . that John Shackspeare one of 
his Mats yeoman Bit makers, being most resi 
dent and abidinge here at the Cort (Court) in 
the time of the Taxacon and for the most pte 
of the yeare before: is valued before us after 
the rate of ffive pounds in goods.” 

In goods 100s——138s 4d (tax). 


It is signed by the Chamberlain of the 
Household, Mar (Marmaduke) Darell. The 
paper has on the back, ‘‘ Mr. Shackespeare,”’ 

Certificate of Residence, K.R., E.115, 
Bundle 341. 

iiij die Maij 1626. — Sr 
monds Knt ‘rer of his 
honoble Household, and_ Sr. 


Thomas Ed- 
Mats most 
Marmaduke 


named and appointed amongst others for the 
takinge and levyinge of the second Subsedy 
Graunted in the first yeare of his Mats Raigne 
do certefie the right hon ble the Lo: high Trer 
of England, the Barrons and officrs of Thex- 
cheqr and all others to whom it may apptaine 
That John Shakspeare one of his Mats yeom 


pale ~~~ | Bitmakers: beinge most resident and abidinge 
rence of the name Godwin in the families | 4 


here at Cort in tyme of Taxacon and for the 
most pte of the yeare, before is valued before 
us after the rate of ffive pounds in goods In 
witness whereof we the said Comyssionrs haue 
hereunto put or hands and Seales the daie & 
yeare above written. 

The bundles contain various dates, and 
the papers are not in chronological order in 
any way. It will be noticed that Bundle 
335 has a later reference to John Shakespeare 
than the one in Bundle 341. No doubt, in 
time, the contents of all bundles—under 
alphabetical order—will be put in some form 
which will prevent having to search hun- 
dreds of Certificates to find the surname 
required. Such arrangement takes consider- 
able time and I believe that even the first 
sorting out has not been completed. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


DISGRACED REGIMENT. — The 

Limerick Chronicle says the reason why 
there is no 5th Regiment of Dragoons in the 
British Cavalry is as follows :—‘‘ When the 
French, under General Humbert, invaded 
Ireland in 1798, the then 5th (or Royal Irish) 
Dragoons formed part of the garrison of 
Castlebar. Humbert [who landed at Killala] 
came up with the royal army there on the 
27th August, and a battle took place, early 
in which the 5th Dragoons fled, involving the 
army in a route so precipitate that the affair 
was called ‘The Races of Castlebar.’ The 
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Government suspected that this panic was 
caused by disloyalty, more especially when, 
nine days afterwards, the victorious army, 
before whom 4,000 regular troops had taken 
to flight, was resisted for a whole day, in the 
pass of Coloony, by less than 500 men, chiefly 
of the Limerick City Militia under the com- 
mand of Colonel Vereker, afterwards Lord 
Gort, by which the French invaders were led 
to march into Leitrim, where they were 
obliged to surrender to 20,000 men under the 
command of the Karl of Cornwallis, then 
Lord Lieutenant. The motto of ‘‘ Coloony ”’ 
was granted to Colonel Vereker, and the 
thanks of Parliament given to his gallant 
little band; whilst the Sth Regiment of 


Dragoons was erased from the Army List, | 


and has never been restored.’? — P.R.O. — 
C.0. 53/11—Aug. 29, 1854. 

This Regiment was reduced and the Officers 
placed on half-pay in Ireland from Dec. 25, 


1799. E. H. Farrsproruer. 


NEW LETTER OF HOGARTH. — A 

correspondent contributes to The Con- 
noisseur for November an interesting letter 
from William Hogarth to John Ellis, recently 
found among some un-calendared papers in 
the archives of the Linnean Society. The 
letter, of which a fascimile is given, is dated 
Chiswick, Nov. 28, 1757, and returns thanks 
for an ‘‘ agreable present,’? making mention 
of a print ‘‘ accurately executed, and very 
satisfactory, too,’’ and of ‘‘ pretty little seed 
cups or vases ’’—referring doubtless to one of 
the plates in Ellis’s ‘ Essay towards a 
natural History of the Corallines.’ ‘‘ They 
are,’ he goes on to say, ‘‘ a sweet confirma- 
tion of the pleasure Nature seems to take in 
superadding an Elegance of form to most of 
her works ..... how poor and Bungleing 
are all the Imitations of Art! when I have 
the pleasure of seeing you next we will set 
down, nay kneel down if you will and admire 
these things.” 

The contributor who sends the letter recalls 
the old story of Linnaeus falling on his knees 
in adoration at the sight of flowering gorse, 
but relates it in a somewhat different form 
from that familiar to me. If I recollect 


aright I was told that it was, not a single | 
bush but a tract of land covered with flower- | 


ing gorse that so stirred Linnaeus, who wor- 
shipped as if he had been Moses before the 
Burning Bush. 

_ With whom did the story originate? It 
a3 suppose, rightly qualified as apocry- 
phal., 


EB, BE. oR. 
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; : 
Readers’ Queries. 
MHE COCKING OF SOLDIERS’ HATS.— 

A Regimental Order (Woolwich) of the 
Royal Artillery, dated 31 March, 1756, refers 
to cocked hats in these words :—‘‘ The Officers 
are desired not to appear upon the Parade 
for the future, with hats otherwise cock’d, 
than in the Cumberland Manner.”” (MS. 
Order Book, in the Library of the R.A. Insti- 
tution, Woolwich). What was the ‘‘ Cumber- 
land Manner ”’ of cocking ? 

J. H. Lustiz. 


HURCH BELLS AS PERQUISITES 
OF THE MASTER OF ORDNANCE. 
—In Grose’s ‘ Military Antiquities,’ 3rd edi- 
tion (1812), vol. i. p. 192, it is stated that: 


Another, and seemingly a more ancient 
manuscript [i.e., prior to 1578, J.H.L.], late the 
property of Mr. Anstis, has several curious 
particulars respecting the power and perqui- 
sites of the master of the ordnance intermixed 
with the duty of the provost marshall of the 
Artillery, under the following head: 

“ TuesE be the AuTHorities and Power that 
the Provoste MArsHALL and his LirrrEenant 
have in the Jurisdiction of the Artillerie.” 


The tenth item is: 

As a towne is wonne, it is by assalt, per- 
force, subtile practise, or by anie other man- 
ner given up, be it towne, castell, pyle, church, 
or bastile, or fortresse, the chief master of 
the artillerie, or his lieftenant, shall ordayne, 
that the master gunners and their companie 
shall have the best bell within that place soe 
wonne. . e 

This document is catalogued in the Brit- 
ish Museum as Add. MSS. 5758. Are earlier 
instances known of the ‘‘ best bell’’ being 
claimed as a right by Officers of the Ord- 
nance ? 


J. H. Lestie. 


RARE MEDICAL JOURNAL.—I have 

recently seen a bound volume of The 
Weekly Medico-Chirurgical and Philosopht- 
cal Magazine from the first number, Feb. 8, 
1823, to the forty-eighth, Jan. 3, 1824. It 
was published weekly at fourpence by Cox 
and Son, St. Thomas Street, Southwark, the 
editor’s address being at 39, High Street, 
Borough. Who was living there then? There 
is no copy in the British Museum, or in the 
College of Surgeons, and only a few in the 
Surgeon-General’s library at Washington. 
Can any reader throw light upon it? 
wonder if it was edited by Meredith’s old 
friend, Dr. James Alexander Gordon (1793- 
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1872), whose marriage to Harriet Melward, 
the eldest daughter of Nicholas Charrington, 


the brewer, is announced in it (i. 48). In| 
1819 he had helped to establish the Quarterly | 


Journal of Foreign Medicine and Surgery. 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ says he was born ‘‘in Middle- 


sex’’ : but there is a family tradition that | 


his people were connected with the West 
Indies. 
J. M. Burtocs. 


EDIAVAL STANTON. —‘‘ The fee of 
Gant [in the six Cambridgeshire manors, 
members of the chief Fenstanton Manor] ap- 
pears to have been held, like Fenstanton, by 
Roland de Dinant, and descended to Agnes 
de la Rupe’’ (Roche). See Farrer’s ‘Feudal 
Cambridgeshire,’ p. 86. Wanted particu- 
lars of Roland and Agnes, and also of the 
last Gaunt owner of Stanton ? 


manor and Alconbury, from the King, on 
the death of Alice (Gaunt), who married 
Simon de St. Liz.—ob. s.p. 

In Kirklees Priory is the gravestone of the 
reputed murderess of Robin Hood, ‘ Eliza- 
beth de Stanton, Prioress.’’ See Thoroton’s 
‘ Nottinghamshire,’ ii. p. 70. Is the ‘‘ de’”’ 
on the stone? or, according to Thoresby’s 
‘ Ducatius Leodiensis,’ is ‘‘ Elizabeth Stain- 
ton ’’ the inscription? In Hunter’s ‘ Don. 
caster,’ ii. p. 384, Elizabeth is said to belong 
to the Stainton family of Wolley; this 
family first ‘‘ appeared there in the time of 
Edw. I.’’ If the ‘‘de’’ is on the stone, 
and Robin Hood claimed the Earldom of 
Huntingdon through his ‘‘ descent from Wal- 
theof, through the Gaunts,’’ etc., has not the 
Huntingdonshire Stanton been overlooked, 
and should not Elizabeth belong to this vil- 
lage? Hunter’s authority is ‘‘a kind of 
history of the family, drawn up in the reign 
of Elizabeth, by one of their descendants,” 
and there is certainly no known relationship 
of the Stainton family with the Gaunt, Fitz- 
gilbert and Mowbray families. 

Do the Stainton Charters (p. 385), signed 
at the Priory of Monk Bretton, 1344, relate 
to Fenstanton, or a family named Stainton ? 

G. M. Peer. 

Fenstanton, Hunts. 


WARDS OF THE FIRST EXHIBITION. 
— In connection with Wembley it 


would be interesting to hear whether there 
ar2 in existence many of the certificates and 
bronze medals given after the first exhibition. 
I have those awarded to my father ‘‘ for 
services rendered by him to the Exhibition.” 
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SS. OF THOMAS RANDOLPH, — j 
should be glad to hear of anything in 
the handwriting of the poet Randolph (1605. 
1635) preserved in any public or private 
library. 
G. C. Moore Smirk, 
Sheffield. 
‘ DRESBYTERIAN PENANCE.’—1I have 
an old engraving published by Laurie 
and Whittle, Fleet Street, London, in 1787, 
entitled ‘Presbyterian Penance.’ It is in 
its realism something like Hogarth’s work, 
but is not. The scene is in a kirk or meet- 
ing-place, the minister declaiming against 
the culprit from the pulpit, high up in a 
gallery. The weeping victim with her child 
is in the foreground, with a motley gathering 
of soldiers, sleepers, and others all around. 
Can any reader say if this picture is one of 


Did Stephen de Segrave, 1220, receive this _ a series, or if it describes a specific case in a 


particular building? Or is it just a general 
picture of an ordinary occurrence ? 
Francis JOSEPH BiccEr. 
Ardrigh, Belfast. 
OVOLERI FAMILY. — Elizabeth Fran- 
cesca Povoleri m. at Fatehgarh, U.P., 
India, Nov. 20, 1806, Arnold Nesbit Mathew, 
Capt. Bengal Artillery, and Deputy Com- 
missary of Ordnance at Fatehgarh. Her 
name is not mentioned in G.E.C.’s ‘Com- 
plete Peerage,’ 1893 edn., vol. viii. p. 450; 
but in the ‘ Sedbergh School Register, 1546- 
1895,’ p. 155, she is described as ‘* Countess.” 
If this is correct, how did she acquire the 
title? Was she sister to Lt.-Col. Charles 
Wills Robert Povoleri, 23rd Bengal N.I. (son 
of John and Elizabeth; bapt. Lambeth, 
Sept. 13, 1781; d. at sea on board the Ellen- 
borough, Jan. 17, 1843)? Any further in- 
formation about this Povoleri family would 
be welcome. 
V. H. 


if ARRIET MARTINEAU’S AMERICAN 
JOURNAL. — I want to locate the 
journal which Harriet Martineau kept dur- 
ing her visit to America in 1834-6. In 1877 
it was in the possession of Mrs. Maria Weston 
Chapman, of Massachusetts, U.S.A. Where 
is it now? 
Myrtite E. WitriaMs. 
AMBURGH: GRISELLE COCHRANE. 
—In Williamson’s ‘ Set in Silver’ it 1s 
stated that Bamburgh was made famous by 
Grace Darling and Griselle Cochrane. I 
should be pleased if readers of ‘N .& Q. 
can tell me who the latter person was and 


her association with Bamburgh. 
H. S. M. 
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Rote. PORTRAIT-PAINTER. —I shall 
be grateful for the fullest possible infor- 
mation about a painter named Roth, who 
painted two admirable water-colour portraits 
at Lincoln in 1820 and a good portrait in oils 
(school of Lawrence) about 1808-22. The 
portraits in water-colour are signed ‘‘ Roth, 
1820,” the portrait in oils is unsigned, but 
I have other proofs that he painted it. 
Guy FLEETWoop WItson. 


LOYD, BARRISTER, ob. 1809. — There 

died in London in 1809 a fairly success- 

ful barrister called Lloyd. He was brother- 

inlaw of Edward Goyder, employed in the 

Exchequer Office. Can any reader, with 

these slender clues identify this individual ? 
J. H. 


perce CHEESE FOR ENGLISH JEWS. 
— The article on ‘‘cheese”’ in ‘The 
Jewish Encyclopedia’ ends with the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘So strictly was this pro- 
hibition observed that for a long time the 
Jews of England used to get their cheese from 
Holland so as to be certain that it had been 
prepared according to Jewish custom.”” Had 
these cheeses any special name or distinguish- 
ing marks? What was the Jewish custom 
of preparing cheese that was carried out in 
Holland, and apparently not done in Eng- 
land ? 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


NOLLEGE D’HARCOURT, PARIS.—This 
was founded in 1280. The site is now 
occupied by the Lycée St. Louis in the Boule- 
vard St. Michel. By whom was it founded 
and when was it destroyed or removed ? 
Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


UMONT D’URVILLE. — Jules Prosper 
Guérin, b. at Condé-sur-Noireau in 1837, 
one of the Guérins of St.-Hilaire-du-Harcouét 
(Manche), claimed relationship or connec- 
tio with the celebrated Jules-Sébastien 
Dumont d’Urville, who was also born at 
Condé-sur-Noireau (Calvados). As I wish 
to ascertain the truth of this claim, I should 
be glad if anyone could answer the following 
questions relating to Dumont d’Urville. 
What was his mother’s maiden name? Who 
was his wife (?Adelaide)? Had he any 
brothers and sisters, and, if so, did they 
marry, and who were their wives? Details | 
regarding his family generally will be very 
useful. The connection between the two 
families is supposed to be through a certain 
family of Riviére or de la Riviére. 
Dumont d@’Urville, with his wife and child- 
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ren, was killed in the railway disaster at 
Versailles, and died, I have heard it said, 
without making a will and leaving no known 
heir, whereupon his property escheated to 
the French Treasury. The Guérins claimed 
that they were his natural heirs, but, for 
some unexplained reason, had not cared to 
bring forward their claim. The story is 
interesting, but I should like fuller informa- 
tion on this point if possible. 
Sarnt-JAMEs. 


ASSIAS.—What is the meaning of this 
surname, borne at the present day by a 
Parisian family of the lower middle-class ? 
The name seems to me to have a southern 
flavour. Genealogical details relating to 
any person whatsoever, French or otherwise, 

of this surname are earnestly desired. 

SAInT-JAMES. 


(GAMES VOCABULARY: ‘“‘SKERRING,”’ 

‘“FAINITS.’”’— A game of skill, that 
involves flicking cigarette pictures to a dis- 
tance is known by London boys as ‘‘scouring”’ 
or ‘‘skerring.’’ What is the origin of the 
term ? 

In London, forty years ago, a game was 
stopped at desire by the utterance of the 
word ‘‘fainits.”” In Buckinghamshire the 
word is ‘‘fannit.’”’ The verb “ finir’’ which 
suggests itself in the process of derivation 
does not, however, mean ‘“‘ to desist, tempor- 
arily.”’ 


J. C. W. 


NHE REV. EDWARD SIMPSON, D.D., 
sometime Rector of Pluckley, Kent, is 
said to have died in 1651, having been twice 
married. The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lii. 269, 
gives the name of his first wife, but omits the 
name of the second. Can any reader of ‘N. 

& Q.’ supply the omission ? 

G. ¥.. BR. B. 


HOMAS SHERIDAN, the father of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan.—When and 
where was he born? What was the date of 
his marriage with Frances Chamberlaine? 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lii. 87, says that it 
was in 1747. 
G. F. R. B. 


‘¢ DRIT. OMN. REX.”’—Was this title of 
H.M. the King devised on the analogy of 
‘* Emperor of All the Russias?’ As to the 


|latter title Str Herpert Maxwett in the 


‘Creevy Papers,’ vol. ii. p. 15, has this 
note : 

The use of this clumsy paraphrase of the 
Czar’s title is, of course, very common in 
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British parlance, but is none the less a 
barbarism. The meaning of the term in Rus- 
sian is ‘ the all-Russian Emperor ’ in the same 
sense that one uses the terms ‘ Pan Angli- 
can,’ etc. : 
JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


66 [Axt PIS POUR LES FAITS.”—Who 
first said this? I believe that Emile 
Ollivier declared that it was a French 
characteristic to ‘‘ argue down from the 
theory to the facts, and if the facts do not 
agree with the theory, so much the worse 
for the facts.’’ But the phrase is of course 
very much older than Ollivier. 
HARMATOPEGOS. 


WIRELESS AND THE WEATHER.—As 

every one knows there is an opinion 
abroad that it is to the use of wireless we 
owe the past twelve months of rain—25 per 
cent. more than the normal the authorities 
say. The subject has not as yet, I believe, 
received definite scientific investigation, but 
I think Sir Oliver Lodge made some allusion 
to it in some address recently given. Has 
any reader any notes or references on the 
subject ? 

Foncuy. 


66 ISER TO-DAY THAN YESTERDAY.” 
—In ‘ Laconics: or The Best Words of 
the Best Authors [collected by John Timbs], 
7th edit., 1840, vol. i, No. 451, is the following: 
A man should never be ashamed to own he 
has been in the wrong, which is but saying, 
in other words, that he is wiser to-day than 
he was yesterday.—Pope. 
Where in Pope’s writings is this well-known 
aphorism to be found? 
Rosert Prerpornt. 


6é HERE IS MY PLAGUE TO-DAY?”.— 
Wanted, reference to English trans- 
lation, from a Latin Comic Poet, of verses 
taking off men who complain of their wives, 
one line beginning as above. 
NicHo.tas Epwarps. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—1. In Once a Week, 
vol. iv, 1860-61, appeared an article signed, 
“Cunard ” on Abraham Lincoln. Who was 
the author? 

Borpock. 


2. Can any reader identify the following | 
verses, which I find written in a_ sixteenth-| 
century hand in the fly-leaf of a small octavo | 
volume, containing English works by John, 
Knox and William Turnor, printed in 1553/4: | 


Promissam pacem tua nunc ecclesia, Christe, | 
Insano mundi turbine pressa petit: 
Evigila tandem, fluctus compesce furentes, 
Fac tibi non pereant quos pater ipse dedit. | 
N. B. Warts. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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a 


Replies. 


CHARLES DICKENS, MISS WELLER 
AND MR. BIRRELL. 


(cxlvii. 221, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’), 


ASSUMING that My, Birrell’s memory 

was not at fault when he wrote his 
reminiscences of the prize-giving at Liver- 
pool, there must have been two distinct 
occasions—with an interval of many years 
between them—on which Dickens met a Miss 
Weller while assisting at a function in 
Liverpool. That is a remarkable coinci- 
dence. Unfortunately Myr. Birrell does not 
give the date of the prize-giving though he 
writes as an eye-witness, and he has forgotten 
the Christian name of the Miss Weller. I 
can trace no previous record of the incident 
as related by Mr. Birrell, and it was, so far 
as | am aware, unknown to Dickensians. 
lt may however, be worth while to record in 
“N. & Q.’ a few particulars of the occasion 
on which Dickens met Miss Christina Weller. 
As this took place six years before Mr. Bir- 
rell was born it is obvious that he was not 
present. 

On Feb. 26, 1844, Dickens took the chair 
at the opening meeting of the new Mechanics’ 
Institute, Liverpool. One of the artists 
taking part in the concert which followed 
the opening ceremony was an accomplished 
pianist whose name was Christina Weller. 
When Dickens, in announcing the items of 
the programme, came to Miss Weller’s name 
he said ‘‘I am requested to introduce to you 
a lady whom I have some difficulty and 
tenderness in announcing, Miss Weller, who 
will play a fantasia on the pianoforte ;” 
and later he again announced ‘‘The god- 
child of whom I am so proud will oblige 
again.’”’? At that time this Miss Weller was 
seventeen, not a littl» girl ‘‘ disposed to cry.” 

Dickens was greatly impressed by Miss 
Weller’s musical talent and obtained an 
introduction to her family. _ Before he left 
Liverpool Miss Weller asked him to write in 
her autograph album, and this is what he 
wrote : 

I put in a book once, by hook or by crook, 

The whole race (as I thought) of a “ feller,” 

Who happily. pleas’d the town’s taste (much 

diseas 

And the name of this person was Weller. 

I find to my vost, that one Weller I lost, 

Cruel destiny so to arrange it! 
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I love her dear name, which has won me | held 1 virgate and 2 fertines (half a virgate) 


some fame, 


But, Great Heaven, how gladly I’d change it! | 


At Liverpool, twenty-seventh February. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Dickens’s acquaintance with the Wellers 
led to Christina becoming the wife of T. J. 
Thompson, an intimate friend of the novelist, 
and to his brother, Hrederick, marrying 
Christina’s younger sister. 

Two daughters were born to the Thompsons. 
Elizabeth, the elder, was the painter of the 
famous ‘ Roll Call’ and is now Lady Butler. 
Her sister Alice became Mrs. Wilfrid Mey- 
nell. 

T. W. TyRReEt.. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


ERLING OR FARDING OF LAND 
(cxlvii. 302). —Is it likely that these 
terms when applied to the measurement of 
land were ever employed with a uniform 
meaning over the whole of England ? 

Both words are originally equivalent to a 
fourth part. A fourth part of what? 
Under Farthing (of which farding is a 
variant) the ‘ O.E.D.’ gives examples of its 
use as ‘‘ the quarter of a hide,”’ ‘‘ the quarter 


of a virgate,’’ ‘‘ the quarter of an acre,’’ but | 
Ferling, | 


appends a query to each meaning. 
sect. 5, is said to denote the fourth part of 
an acre or of a hide. See also F'ardel (the 
second substantive thus spelt) 
meaning is a quarter-virgate. Quarter, for 
its part, is used in a great variety of senses 
as a standard or measure. The ‘O.E.D.’ 
records a Channel Island use of it in the 
measurement of land. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


I find on reference to Jacob’s ‘ New Law 
Dictionary’ that Ferlingata terre means a 
quarter or a fourth part of a yard land. 
Under ‘ Fardel of land’ (fardella terre) I 
find: This is generally accounted the fourth 
part of a yard land, but, according to Noy 
(in his ‘Compleat Lawyer’), it is an eighth 
part only, for he says that two fardels of 
land make a nook, and four nooks a yard 
land. Accidentally, while searching for 
something quite different, I found in an 
article by B. W. Greenfield, in the Proceed- 
mgs of the Somersetshire Archeological and 
Natural History Society (vol. xxviii) on 
Meriet of Meriet and Hestercombe,’ that 
Hardin de Meriet (who flourished 1084-1140) 
held six Manors in Somerset, including 
Digenescova in Bruton Hundred: 1 hide, 
3 ploughs, value £2. ‘‘Of this hide he 


where one | 


| in demesne,’’ etc. Jacob says a yard land 
(vergata terre) is a quantity of land different 
according to the place or county; as at 
Wimbledon, in Surrey, it is but 15 acres, in 
other counties it is 20; in some 24; and 
ia others 50 and 40 acres. (Bract. lib. 2c. 
10). He gives librata terre as equalling 4 
ox-gangs. In a deed of Thomas de Arden, 
| 19 Mdward II, a carucate is declared to be 
100 acres. But when I look at HKyton’s 
‘ Domesday Studies for Somerset,’ I find that 
ia one instance, the Home estate of Muchel- 
ney Abbey, the carucate is co-ordinated with 
1544 acres of exacter Domesday measures. 
In that of the estate of St. John’s Church at 
Frome, it consisted of about 147 acres of the 
same description. The variaticns in these 
measurements are such as to create much 
doubt when dealing with them in a general 
way. 
W. G. Wittis Watson. 
Pinhoe. 


The following is taken from ‘ The English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ vol. ii. Under the 
heading of ‘ Farthing’ at p. 303:—‘‘ Fard- 
ing-lond, or farundale of land, 4th part of 
an acre, Ray (1691) Sus. Occurs in a deed 
dated 1736. It was a quarter of a yardland 
(F.E.S.) Cor. Commonly thirtie acres makes 
a farthing land, Carew Surrey (1602) 36; 
Cor! Thirty acres Cor?.”’ 

At p. 299:—‘‘ Fardingale. The fourth 
part of an acre. A fardingale or farundell 
| of land, Rent Roll, temp. Eliz. in ‘N. & Q.’ 

(1865), 3 S. vii. 277.” 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEWIS. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


ORD CHIEF JUSTICE SCROGGS 
(exlvii. 212, 272, 307).— The Heralds’ 
Visitation of Berkshire, 1664, is responsible 
for the statement that Anne, daughter of 
Edmund Fettiplace, of Denchworth and Let- 
combe Regis (he died in 1662), married Sir 
William Scroggs of Gray’s Inn. That there 
was a relationship between these Fettiplaces 
and a family of Scroggs appears from the 
will of George Fettiplace, of Letcombe Regis, 
Co. Berks, Esq., dated Jan. 26, 1729, and 
proved (P.C.C.) June 15, 1730. He speaks 
of his godson, William Scroggs, son of my 
cousin, William Scroggs, of Chute, Co. Wilts, 
Esq. (whom he makes one of his executors), 
and of my Lady Scroggs. A search among 
the wills of these two families would probably 

reveal the precise relationship. 

EK. St. Jonn Brooks. 
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FERDINANDO AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 


(exlvii. 210, 254).—The Christian name | 
Ferdinando occurs in the Oxfordshire district | 


much earlier than the eighteenth century 
examples to which CoLtoneL SouTHam refers. 
The Osbaldistons, of Chadlington, Oxon (who 
came originally from Lancashire) had a 
member of this name in their Gloucestershire 
branch, Ferdinando of Oddington (Visitation 
of 1579). He married a daughter of John 
Hastings, of Yelford, who in his will, dated 
1884, proved in P.C.C. 1596, mentions this 
family. There is an earlier mention of him 
in the will (1558) of Thomas Hale, of Odding- 
ton, whose sister, Joane, married an Osbald- 
iston. <A later Oxfordshire example occurs 


among the Sheppards of Great Rollright, for | 
William Sheppard had a son, Ferdinando | 
(as well as one named Justinian), apparently | 


of age when his father made his will in 1621 
(proved, P.C.C. 1624). 


but I cannot put my hand on particulars). 


The earliest example I have found is 
Ferdinando Morecroft, a relative of the 
family of Morecroft of Kingham, who also 
came originally from Lancashire (Ormskirk). 
William James, Bishop of Durham (and 
formerly Rector of Kingham) mentions in 
his will Ferdinando Morecroft, prebend of 
Durham. His son, William James, also 
Rector of Kingham, in his will (proved, 
P.C.C. 1607) calls this Ferdinando his cousin. 
The connexion seems to come through the 
second wife of the Bishop, who was ap- 
parently Susan, widow of Edward Morecroft, 
Canon of Windsor, who died in 1579. In 
Foster’s ‘Alum. Oxon.’ this Ferdinando 
{from Co, Lancs., preb.) is said to have 
entered Christ Church in 1594, aged 26, thus 
dating his birth at ¢. 1568. 

Kk. St. Jonn Brooks. 


ARDOUIN (exlvii. 281, 323).—If Foncuy 
can refer to an article entitled ‘ Anti- 
quitatis Depredator’ in the Cambridge 
Review for 10 March, 1910, p. 342, he will 
find an account of this learned Jesuit and 
his theories. Hardouin’s Prolegomena, 
translated by Edwin Johnson, M.A., were 
published at Sydney by Messrs. Angus and 
Robertson in 1909 or 1910. ‘ 
8. G. 


ILITIA COMMISSIONS, CO. CAVAN 
(cxlvi. 464 and references there given ; 
exlvii. 151, 298, 314).—Mention is made by 


Mr. H. B. Swanzy, at ante. p. 298, of ‘‘ The | 
Honble. Humphrey Butler, Esqr., Colonel | 
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There was also a} 
Ferdinando Gough (from Salford, I think, | 


| Whites. 


NOVEMBER 8, 1924, 


| and Capt.,”’ and as no biographical details 
| are given, the following may be of interest, 
He was the eldest son of Brinsley Butler, of 
Newton Butler, who became the 2nd Baron 
Butler and the 1st Viscount Lanesborough. 
Humphrey was the 2nd Viscount and the ist 
| Karl of Lanesborough. He was born about 
1700 and was M.P. for Belturbet from 1725 
to 1735. He was married by licence May 
14, 1726, to Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Richard Berry of Wardenstown, Co. West- 
meath. She died Dec. 19, 1761. Humphrey 
was created Earl of Lanesborough on July 
26, 1756, and died Apr. 11, 1768. He was 
| appointed by Lord Rosse Deputy Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Ireland (Free- 
masons) in June, 1725, and he was the father 
of the Hon. Brinsley Butler, who was Grand 
Warden of that body in 1751 and Deputy 
Grand Master from 1753 to 1757. ‘ 
Dupiey Weicxr. 

Oxford. 

‘T. WHITE (OR CANDIDA) AND HER 

CHEESE (cxlvii. 247, 305).—There is a 

reputed shrine of St. Candida in the church 
of St. Candida and Holy cross in the parish 
of Whitchurch, Canonicorum, Dorset. A 
description appears in Notes and (ueries for 
Somerset and Dorset (vol. iv. 360). In 
some notes which follow it is suggested St. 
Candida is a mistake for Candidus. A com- 
panion of St. Boniface in the 8th century 
bore the name of Witta, which name, con- 
verted into White, or Latinized into Candi- 
dus is held by some to account for ‘‘ White- 
church,’’? dedicated to St. Candidus. St. 
Boniface was, and Witta may have been, born 
in the neighbourhood. The dedication was, 
it is conjectured, confused or altered into 
Candida under foreign influence, possibly 
about the eleventh century. It may be the 
church was dedicated to St. Candida, a 
Roman or Spanish Virgin Martyr, or the 
church was possibly known as Ecclesia 
Candida, or the White Church. 

We, of Somerset, claim close connection 
with St. White, or Witta. In the neigh- 
bourhood of my native place we have many 
St. Wyte’s, or White Down fair, 
held annually on Whit-Monday and Tues- 
day, was, in my younger days, quite an insti- 
tution. It was held on a piece of waste land 
between Crewkerne and Chard, and was 
popularly associated with the saint. The 


late Dr, Norris went somewhat deeply into 
the subject of this saint, and he remarks 
that according to William de Worcester her 
remains lie buried in a church dedicated to 
her on the day of Pentecost, called after her, 
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“Whyte Chyrch,” some miles from Cherde | 
(Chard). White-Down, three miles east of 
Uhard, is supposed to be the site of this | 
church. Dr. Norris makes a reference to | 
‘N. & Q.’ 6 S. v., 455, where appears an | 
article by Canon Edmund Venables, in 
which he suggests that both the name and 
the saint — by a process of transformation | 
and impersonation — are derived from the | 
exceptional use, in primitive times, of white 
stone in the structure of churches in lieu of 
wattle and daub. I was not aware that, 
as Sir Davip Hunter Buarr says, St. Witta 
had been identified as a native of Devon, the 
land of cream. (Is it ‘‘ the land of cream ?”’ 
Cornish folk claim to have discovered ‘‘clotted 
cream,’’ long before Devonshire people). 

Sir Davin Hunter Brarr also refers to 
St. Bridget. There are two churches in 
Somerset-—Chelvey and Brean—dedicated to 
this saint. We are much interested in her, 
for it is said she came to Glastonbury about 
aD. 488, and passed some years in a certain 
island called Beckery, where a chapel was 
afterwards known by her name.  Beckery 
lies nearly due west from Glastonbury. A 
church tower in that town bears a sculpture 
of what appears to be a dairymaid milking 
a cow, and Mr. Bligh Bond takes this to 
represent St. Bridget. 

W. G. Wittis Watson. 


Pinhoe. 
'ARRINGS WORN BY MEN (exlvii. 
300).—Some correspondence appeared in 
The Sunday Times of Oct. 26 on sailor’s ear- 
rings. Perhaps these are not so grand as 
the ones referred to in L’Intermédiaire, but 
they are interesting; and so is the assertion 
that these rings proved a cure for sore eyes. 
In Somerset, years ago, it was quite a com- 
mon thing for young children to have their 
ears pierced and gold wire inserted as a cure 
for sore eyes. My wife tells me when about 
six years of age she caught a cold after 
measles, and suffered considerably with sore 
eyes. Various remedies were applied but | 
none was successful until she was taken 
to a jeweller, her ears pierced, and the gold 
rings inserted. 
W. G. Wittis Watson. 
Pinhoe. 


RABIC NUMERALS (exlvii. 302).—As 
inscriptions on brass were contempor- 
aneous with those on stone and possibly cut | 
by the same artists, it may serve your corres- | 
pondent’s purpose, if the earliest use of | 
Arabic numerals in the former can be ascer- | 
tained. About the middle of the sixteenth 





century, with the introduction of English 
in plain Roman letters, the use of Arabic 
numerals became common. But they also 
appear in a few inscriptions in black letter. 
One of these is in memory of Anne Randolph, 


' 1536, now in the Strangers’ Hall, Norwich 


(probably from St. Paul’s or St. James’s, 
Norwich) and the other in memory of 
Nicholas Suttherton, 1540, in St. John’s, 
Maddermarket, Norwich. The late sixteenth 
century York School of engravers used these 
numerals entirely. 

Watter E. GawtHorp. 


In Heath’s ‘ Dorset’ (Methuen’s ‘ Little 
Guides’) it is said that in the Church of 


| Pydel-trenthide, near Dorchester, is ‘‘ an old 
| Latin inscription’’ bearing ‘‘ the date 1487 


in Arabic figures, an early instance of their 
use.”” 


(Rev.) G. E. Boyte. 


Amongst a number of miscellaneous news- 
paper cuttings I have come across one from 
The Yorkshire Weekly Post (date not noted) 
which I am sure will interest Mrs. Cope. I 
give it verbatim: 

A discovery of considerable archeological 
interest has been made at Gleneagles Church, 
Auchterarder, by the Rev. J. P. R. Sclater, 
D.D., minister of the New North Church, 
Edinburgh. The Church, which has been dis- 
used for a long period, is the family burying- 
place of the Haldanes. ‘The discovery was 
that of an inscription on what looked like a 
font attached to, and rather high up, the wall 
of the Church. 

Dr. Sclater had plaster casts made of the 
inscription and sent to the University of 
Aberdeen for trans-literation. The inscription, 
as deciphered by Dr. Kelly, who consulted 
Professor Souter, Professor of Mediaeval Paleo- 
graphy, Aberdeen, runs of follows :— 


+ 


CYSTERNA 
CYSTERNUM (abbreviated genitive), 
I(ESUS) C(HRISTI) 
(SALVATORI) 
S. NATI 
VIRGINE OR YGNE 
(MARIA) 
1412. 


Mr. A. E. Hill, of the British Museum, says 


‘that ‘this is the earliest example of Arabic 


numerals in Britain that he knows. 


Arabic numerals seem to have been brought 
to England in the Mth or 15th century, but 
their use was not general until the introduc- 
tion of the art of printing. Up to the 16th 
century accounts continued to be kept in the 
old Roman numerals. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
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OCIETIES MACES 


when he was President. He afterwards 
gave them another and presented this one to 
Gonville and Caius College on its re-founda- 
tion in 1558. 1 believe 1 am right in stating 
that some years ago when the College enter- 
tained the Royal College of Physicians, the 
two caducei were placed side by side on the 
high table before Master and President. I 
am not aware that the College of Physicians 
possess a pulvinar similar to the one Dr. 
Caius gave his College. 
T. R. THomson. 


i AJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN W. 

ADAMS (exlvi. 29, 70, 108).—K.C.B., 
H.E.I.C.S. (1764-1837). His second Christian 
name was Withington. His mother was 
Elizabeth, née Withington, of Manchester. 
He was cousin to the Rev. William George 
Garrett (cf. Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’) 
whe d. Dec. 18th, 1831. He d. wnm., and 
his nearest relative at his decease was Mrs. 
Mary Whitfield, of Manchester, a widow, 
and mother of Mrs. Rich. 

V. Hi. 


ANIELL (OR DANIEL), CO. CORN- 
WALL (cxlvii, 248, 291, 326).—May I 
correct an error which appeared at the second 
reference. The couplet commencing ‘‘ Belgia 
me birth, Britain me breeding gave’”’ is not 
the epitaph of George Daniel, founder of the 
Madron Schools, but is that of his father, 
‘* Alexander Daniel, gent., who departed ys 
life in the year of our Lord 1668.’’ George 
Daniel was buried on May 4, 1716. 

Scenes of life at the Daniel School a 
century ago are charmingly delineated by 
Mr. J. C. Tregarthen in his new novel ‘ John 
Penrose,’ and it is interesting to note that 
the school still flourishes. My wife was a 
Daniel scholar. 

GILBERT JOHN ANDERSON. 

Sanderstead, Surrey. 


THE PARISH COW (exlvii. 248, 288, 322). 

—_An Alms cow is kept by the tenant of 
the Duke of Marlborough’s farm of Lodge 
Hill, Waddesdon, Co. Bucks. The milk is 
given to the aged poor. Formerly there 
were two alms cows, but one was discon- 
tinued in 1825. The Duke allows his tenant 
£10 per annum for the keep of the cow. The 
origin of this charity is unknown.—(Shehan’s 
‘ Bucks,’ 1862). 

W. BRADBROOKE. 


Bletchley. 
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POSSESSING 
(cxlvii. 301).— Dr. Caius presented a 
caduceus to the Royal College of Physicians 


Novemper 8, 1994, 


OG’S NAME: TRAY (cxlvii. 172, 217). 
—Had the late Professor Skeat been stil! 
to the fore, I can imagine how vigorously 
he would have denounced the long quotation 
taken by Mr. Serr Weexs from Ferguson’s 
(not Fergusson) ‘ Surnames as a Science,’ as 
an example of sheer guesswork, than which 
nothing 1s more sure to lead one astray in 
etymology. I submit that, whereas the 
Latin vertragus or vertagus (it is written 
indifferently either way) is a dactyl, the 
penultimate being slurred, that syllable 
could not possibly have found its way into 
Knglish as a monosyllable. It is the stressed 
syllable, if any, that must so survive. Our 
name ‘‘ Thomas” affords a good illustration 
of this automatic process. We English 
stress the first syllable, resulting in the 
familiar ‘“‘ Tom” and ‘‘ Tommy;”’’ but in 
the Italian ‘‘ Tomaso ”’ the stress is on the 
penultimate, hence the musical variants 
** Masaccio,’”’ ‘‘ Masetto’’ and ‘‘ Masaniello.” 
I wonder upon what ground Mr. Ferguson 
founded his assertion that ‘‘ ver is in the 
Celtic tongues an intensive, and as prefixed 
to a word gives the sense of pre-eminence.” 
I do not know of its occurrence in Irish or 
Scottish Gaelic, and Sir John Rhys in his 
‘Lectures on Welsh Philology’ makes no 
mention of it in the Breton, Cornish, 
Gaulish or Welsh forms of Celtic speech. I 
am afraid this learned author has stooped 
again to guessing. 
HERBERT MaxweEIt. 
Monreith. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED BOOKSELLER 

(cxlvii. 6).—Mr. Ricrarp H. Tuory- 
TON will find several of the catalogues of 
the late William Harper, also photographs, 
biographical matter, etc., at the Public 
Library, Pitfield Street, N. 


ArroK ABRAHAMS. 


NAMES FROM AN OLD LIST OF 

LEASES (exlvii. 208).—All the places 
mentioned — Burntwood, Chorley, Cannock, 
and Longdon—are situated between Lichfield 
and Rugeley, on the eastern side of Can- 
nock Chase. Chorley is a small place lying 
about equi-distant from Burntwood on the 
south and Longdon on the north. At Burnt- 
wood one of the Staffordshire Lunatic 
Asylums is situated, and close by is Edial 
Halli. the place where Samuel Johnson, at 
the age of 27, attempted to commence a pri- 
vate schoo] for boys. 

H. ASKEW. 


Spennymoor. 
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rT ADY BUTTS”: BACON FAMILY | 

(cxlvii. 301). — According to Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ vol. iii. p. 53, 1849 edition, | 
the Family of Butts held at a very early 
period, and for a considerable time, the 
manorial estates of Shouldham, Thorpe, and 
Thornage; the latter of which was carried | 
out of the family by an heiress, who married 
Sir N. Bacon, Bart. 

Mrs. Sherwood (who was originally a Miss 
Butt*) inserts in her Autobiography the 
pedigree of her family. ‘‘I do not like,”’ 
she says (p. 6), ‘‘ not to insert our family 
pedigree, as we have one, and a good one 
too.” Her chief reason for being proud of 
it was, that therein was shown ‘“‘ our con- 
nection with the noble and talented family 
of Bacon.”’ 





ALFRED SypDNEy LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


RENCHLEY PALACK, KENT (exlvii. 
303).—The house in question is generally 
known as ‘‘ Gatehouse’ and was at one time 
the residence of the Roberts family of Glas- 
sonbury. ‘There is a brief description of it 
in Igglesden’s ‘ Saunter through Kent,’ vol. 
iv, p. 82. If a Duke of St. Albans lived 
there it would be George, 3rd Duke, who 
married Jane, daughter and heir of Sir 
Walter Roberts, in 1752. She died without 
issue in 1778. There does not seem to be 

any further account of the building. 

Henry Hannan. 


OUNCER FAMILY (exlvii. 303).—This 
name is a variant of ‘‘ Councell ’’ (from 
Fr. conseil), counsel, counsellor; see Harri- 
son’s ‘Surnames of the United Kingdom.’ 
Bardsley s.v. ‘‘ Counsell ’’ gives instances of 
its occurrence in Somerset in the fourteenth 
rig and later in London and Philadel- 
phia. 


N. W. Hitt. 


* (OWSUCKER ” SNAKE (cxIvii. 302). 
— ‘*Cowsucker’’ is defined in the 
‘N.E.D.’ as a hedgehog. I have heard it 
stated at White Plains, New York, that 
snakes were in the habit of visiting a herd 
of cows there and drinking the milk from 
their udders, so that at milking-time they 
were found to be comparatively dry. I 
never heard of an instance of the kind in 
this country. 
N. W. H1tt. 





“ ” 


*The “s” was first dropped by Timothy 
Butt at the beginning of the last century. 
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ONG, ‘ KITTY OF COLERAINE’ (cxlvii. 

301).—This song which has been arranged 

by several composers including Sir C. V. 

Stanford is an old Donegal air, the words 

being by Edward Lysaght. It does not ap- 

pear to have formed part of any play or 
opera. 

N. W. Hit. 


THE COLOUR RED (exlvii. 136, 177).— 

—AIn Knickerbocker’s ‘ History of New 
York,’ Book V. ch. iii., Irving wrote that 
the name of Alexander, however misspelt, 
has been warlike in every age, and though 
its fierceness is in some measure softened by 
being coupled with the gentle cognomen of 
Partridge, still, like the colour of scarlet, it 
bears an exceeding great resemblance to the 
sound of the trumpet. 

The Canadian poet, Bliss Carman, ex- 
pressed the same thought in his ‘ Vagabond 
Song’: 

The scarlet of the maples can shake me like 

a cry 

Of bugles going by. 

Locke’s story of the blind man who 
described scarlet as like the sound of a 
trumpet is familiar to students of his essay 
on ‘Human Understanding.’ 

Ruskin, in his ‘ Modern Painters,’ wrote 
that the pecular innovation of Turner was 
the perfection of the colour chord by means 
of scarlet. 

Tuomas FLtnt. 


LD-FASHIONED ROSES (exlvii. 210, 
254). —In ‘The Amateur’s Rose Book’ 
(Hoffman) ‘‘ Ophirie N. R.” is mentioned 
as “raised by Guillot 1841;’’ in another 
catalogue as by ‘‘ Goubault 1841.” 


RLEBAR MSS.: WYMINGTON (exlvii. 
264).-—I think Add. MSS. — (B.M.), 
34366-85, may quite likely help Mr. St. JonHn 
Brooks. There are many Cooper and Orle- 
bar references there. Add. MS. 21067 (Orle- 
bar Marsh) has also similar material. 
Jos. H1eut BLunvDeELL. 


[THE 14tu HUSSARS (cxlvii. 63).—The 
following may interest the enquirer: 
‘ Recollections in Portugal and Spain 
during 1811 and 1812,’ by Cornet Francis 
Hall, 14th Light Dragoons. (Journal of 
Royal United Service Institution, 1912-13). 
‘The 14th Light Dragoons at Chillian- 
walla,’ by Gen. C. W. Thompson and Vis- 
count Chetwynd (ibid., 1895). 
A. H. R. 
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cs (HE SWEET, SHADY SIDE OF PALL | 

MALL” (exlvii. 300).—My note at | 
the above reference was written and sent in| 
before T.F.D’s. reply on Captain Charles 
Morris had appeared. I find that the two 
lines which I gave are incorrect. Not hav- | 
ing then any book of poems which includes 
Morris’s, I took the version given by Mr. 
Lewis Melville in ‘The Beaux of the 
Regency,’ 1908, vol. i. p. 101, as correct. | 
I have just bought ‘ Songs, Policital and 
Convivial,’ by Captain Morris, 24th edition, 


1802. In this book the stanza is as fol- | 
lows: 
Then in Town let me live, and in Town 


let me die; 
For in truth I can’t relish the Country, 
not I. 

If one must have a 

dwell, 

O give me the sweet shady side of Pall-Mall. 

The song No. xii. is entitled ‘ Country | 
and Town,’ the name which appears 
reversed in Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quota- 
tions, where the last line only is| 
quoted. Mr. Melville, quoting appar- | 
ently from ‘Lyra Urbanica; or, The Social 
Effusions of Charles Morris,’ gives ‘ Populous | 
Cities Please Us Then’ as the title of the | 
song, whereas T.F.D., quoting from Locker | 
Lampson’s ‘Lyra Elegantiarum,’ names it 
“The Contrast.’ 

The 1802 book of Morris’s Songs has an 
oval portrait of the author. He is in a 
military coat with epaulet. In his hand | 
(right) is a mask, meaning, I suppose, 
Comedy or Satire. The face is young with 
a fine head of hair, ending apparently in a 
queue. 

In ‘The Beaux of the Regency’ is his 
portrait in middle or old age, almost bald. 

Rosert PIEeRPornt. 


HE ANTIQUITY OF INFLUENZA 
(exlvii. 101).—This subject is dealt 
with by Creighton, ‘ History of Epidemics.’ 
Previous to 1562, he quotes several refer- 
ences, which he suggests might be classified 
as influenza :— 


1. Chronicle of Melrose, 1173: 
quaedam mala et inaudita.”’ 

2. St. Alban’s Chronicle, temp. Henry 
VI, Annales Monastici, Rolls Series, No. 19: 
‘‘Quaedam infirmitas reumigata invasit 
totum populum, quae mure dicitur: et sic 
senes cum junioribus inficiebat quod mag- 
num numerum ad funus letale deducebat.’’ 

3. An epidemic in Ireland, 1326-8, men- 
tioned in the Report of the Irish L.G.B. | 


villa in summer to 


** tussis | 
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| enza 


'is manufactured from the 


Med. Dep., 1890 and in ‘Annals of (lon. 
macnoise.’ 

4. A European epidemic in 1510, known 
as ‘‘ Cocqueluche.’’ 

5. A European epidemic in 1557, 


Creighton states that the name “ infly. 
” is Italian of the eighteenth century, 
Joun Prarr, 
MYSTERY SHIPS (exlvii. 230). — There 
was an article on this subject in 
Chamber’s Journal for November, 1921, pp, 
750-2. A series of six articles by Ralph D. 
Paine on ‘ Lost Ships and Lonely Seas’ ap. 
peared in The Century Magazine, Sept. to 
Dec., 1920, Jan. and Apr., 1921. 
E. G. T. 
[SNS WITH NAMES OF DATRYING 
INTEREST (13 S. i. 270, 314, 358, 399), 
— <A correspondent at Aldershot advises me 
that in a Directory of 1875 he finds The Cow 


| and Pail at Rope Walk, Ipswich, and The 


Cow and Gate at Key Street, in same town; 
also The Cow and Hare in Heigham Street, 
Norwich. 
R. Hepcer Wattace. 
LUE VINNY (exlvi. 415; cxlvii. 107, 
138, 175).—In Youatt’s ‘ Cattle,’ pub- 


| lished in 1834, I find the following under 
| Dorsetshire : 


‘On those farms where most 
butter is made, the Double Dorset Cheese 
skimmed milk 
alone, and which, when kept until it be 
comes ‘ blue-vinney’d’ is very much ap- 
proved; it is, however, more celebrated in 
than out of the county.’’ 

R. Hepeer Wattace. 


BUTTERED : CRICKET SLANG (cexlvii. 
302). — ‘‘ To butter’ is a verb formed 
See ‘N.E.D.,’ p. 


” 


from ‘‘ butter-fingers.”’ 
1219, under ‘‘ butter-fingers 
R. R. A. Wanker. 


| Josery RIGBY (exlvii, 184, 214, 271, 306).— 


At the last reference the date of Feltham’s 
* Resolves’ should be 1628, not 1682. This is 
important, as otherwise the example under 
bestiate or beastiate from that book would be 
twenty-six years later than Rigby’s _ use, 
whereas it is actually twenty-eight years 
earlier. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


AUTHOR WANTED (exlvii. 265).—‘ Like a 
giant refreshed with (new) wine” is to 
found in Ps. Ixxviii. 66, Prayer Book ver- 
sion. 

Ii. A. Morte. Marae. 


(Mr. H. F. B. Compston notices that there is 
no authority for “ new.” 
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4 New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples. (Vol. x). (nforeseeing—Unright. 
W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, 
10s. net). 

IVE-SIXTHS of this section is taken up by 
words formed with /’n-, whether that of 
negation or that of reversal and deprivation— 
the former much predominating. That is to 
say, most of the words are of origin compara- 
tively recent, of a straightforward meaning, 


Library. 


Clarendon Press, 


and, as compounds, of no spec ial etymological 


interest, The main muster is surrounded by a 
thick fringe of nonce-words, new inventions, 
and words that have not established them- 
selves; for the compilers have dealt liberally 
with the ever-increasing mass of these negative 


forms, which seem to crop up spontaneous 
under every writer’s pen. And reason good— 


since to make a striking or a clear effect— 
stateliness, or terror, or sound reason, or mere 
picturesque vividness—there is no word like a 
sonorous negative. In a string of adjectives, 
more often than not such a word carries the 
point that really goes home; and the greatest 
stretch of our minds cannot wind itself up 
further than to infinity. The literary interest 


-of these columns is high. 


Amony curious rare words, which exemplify 
the range and thoroughness of the Great Dic- 
tionary we noted ‘‘ unfork”’ in the sense “ to 
make straight or plain ” with a quotation (1654) 
from “ Z. Coke Logick”’: * It untorks Oracles, 
making them ‘l'oothless ”; ‘‘ unfringed ” for 


“unintringed ”; ‘* ungive’ aw ord that, means 
to give away,” “ relax,” “ give up;” and 
unkindness ” in the sense of ‘“‘a flock (of 


ravens) ”’—c. 1452 and 1486; the latter the Book 
“Unfortunate,” it would 
seem, is not found before the early sixteenth 
century ; for ‘ unfrequented ” ‘ Titus Andro- 
nicus ’ furnishes the first reference; and for 
“untrock,” the ‘ Xreopagitica,’ the ‘authority 
for Queen Elizabeth’s use of the word going 
back only to 1750. ‘* Ungarbled ’’was used orig- 
inally of spices and the like, with the meaning 
“not cleansed or sifted,” and starting with an 
instance in the Parliament rolls of 1439 goes 
down to a circular of c, 1870, advertising Mocha 
coflee ‘‘ ungarbled.’” Our common use would 


appear to have started in the early eighteenth | 


century. “ Ungenerous,’ 
invention ; =" ungracious 

‘Ancren Riwle’—in the sense of 
One of the oldest words here recorded is 


perhaps, is “Milton’s 
” is to be found in the 
** reprobate.” 


un- 


guilty ”’—in Alfred’s ‘ Orosius ’; another is 

“unhallowed first noted c. 1000. ‘ Unhack- 
neyed ” was first found in ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 
It is possible? under “unhand” Mrs. 


Proudie makes not her appearance and we 
may say in passing that Trollope, who has as 
good a right as another to have his name in 
these columns is but seldom found. Another 


omission—to pass for one moment to words of 
any 


a different order—is that of reference, 
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quotation or otherwise, to the 
medieval notions and symbolism connected 
with the unicorn. ‘The Cloud of Unknow- 
ing, ” too, might well have been given under 

Unknowing,’ vbl, sb. ** Unlettered ’’ goes 
back as far as ‘Hampole,” and = so 
does ‘ unreasonable.” “Unparalleled” is 
noted as in very common use __ since 
c. 1610;  ‘ unprecedented ’”’” trom c. 1760. 
Under ‘ unmodernize”’ is a quotation from 
Lamb, derived from 6 8. iv. 223: Ween ’ and 
‘wist’ .... are antiquated frippery and un- 
mode nize a poem rather than give it an an- 
tique air. Unmoor ” in its special sense is 

to reduce (a ship) to the state of riding by 
a single anchor and cable.” ‘This is Falconer’s 


whether by 


definition and a quotation from the London 
Gazette (1681) illustrates it. '_ Unpractical itt 
a seventeenth century word. ‘‘ Unrestful,” for 


which the first quotation is pee. from Wyclit, 
is said not to have been in use between the 
sixteenth and nineteenth century, then, it 
would seem, revived or re-invented by Carlyle. 

A few words would nowadays probably ex- 
change the un for non—as (1859) * Peculiarities 
manitestly der ived from an un-Grecian source,” 
though Jowett’s ‘‘ One of the most remarkable 
conceptions of the Republic, because un- Greek 
in character ” might, perhaps, in virtue of a 
sense of the meaning be retained. An “ un- 
preaching ministry” would also probably be 
** non-preaching.” 

_, of the remaining words those derived from 


“unguent ” give a pleasant group of oid quo- 
tations. The most important remainder, 
however, is of derivatives of the Latin uni-. 


Here we come at once upon science and history, 
with an occasional modern technical term, such 
as “* unicode.’ The first quotation under 
“uniform” reads rather pleasantly: ‘“‘ Our 
sheepe shall fear no Wolfe, or suddaine storme ; 
But goe and come all safe in uniforme.” This 
is from Lisle (1623), and illustrates an old use 
of ‘‘ in uniforme” for “in one body or flock.” 
* Uniform,” the common substantive, is re- 
ferred to 1748. ‘‘ Uniat’’ comes to us through 
the Russian, first appearing in 1833. 
The two great historical words are, of course, 
union ” and ‘“‘ university.” ‘The first, besides 
its many obvious significations, was also, it 
must not be forgotten, used in the seventeenth 
ge ng for a large and precious pearl (particu- 
larly tor Cleopatra’ s pearl) because, Pliny says, 
no two such, supposed to occur singly, are 
exactly alike. For ‘‘ Unionist,’ in the current 
political sense, the words from Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s speech, at Manchester on March 3, 
1886, are quoted : a party ... which 
might combine all that is best of the polities 
of the Tory. the Whig or the Liberal? . 
Might we not call it the party of the Union.’ 
Members of that party might be known as 
Unionists.’ ‘Unique ” was pronounced by 
one critic of the early nineteenth century to be 
‘an affected and useless term of modern 
times.”’ It had been used in its strict meaning 
in the seventeenth century. Re-adopted 
through the French, and regarded for some 
time as foreign, it soon lost its original force, 
and began to take on a comparative and super- 


“e 
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lative. Under * United States ’ are given some 
late nineteenth century expressions, which we 
do not remember to have seen in any recent 
writing. Thus “to talk United States” and 
“United Statesian.”” In recent use the latter 
seems to have developed into “ United State- 
ser.” A real objection to such a name for a 
country as ‘‘ United States” is the impossi- 
bility of deriving a satisfactory adjective or 
secondary substantive from it. 

The only word of some independent etymo- 
logical interest is “ unless ”—‘‘ less ” with the 
prepositions “ of,” “ in,” “ upon,” and “ on,” 
the last of which has become affixed to it, and 
through lack of stress, weakened down to un. 

The words recorded in this section number 
4535; and the illustrative quotations 18,211. 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare. Edited from the 
Quarto of 1609, with Introduction and Com- 
mentary by T. G. Tucker. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 17s. 6d.) 


, 
| beautiful pages. Few of them are really 
difficult to a practised and patient reader—one 
who will turn and try over the lines again and 
again in his mind, get them by heart, and 
listen to them singing themselves in his head 
twenty times a day; but not every one has this 
sort of inclination towards them, or can easily 
compass the tricks of Elizabethan elisions and 
connections, and for the novice and the per- 
plexed Professor Tucker is the very friend in 
need. He both stirs up to enjoyment and 
smooths out the rough places. Just here and 
there his interpretation differs from that we 
had adopted: but, whether he brings us round 
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is a delight to read the Sonnets in these 





to his view or not, he stimulates and pleases.— 
For example, what would most of our readers 
make of ‘ well-contented ” in the line: “If, 
thou survive my well-contented day ” (xxxii)? | 
Many of the explanations — and Professor 
Tucker upholds and fortifies himself in this— 
will strike those who know the Sonnets well | 
as “ obvious;” this should, in fact, ensure a | 
welcome to the book among lovers of poetry | 


who intend not to profess themselves students. | 1 


And then come the great questions: Are the | 
Sonnets autobiographical? What are they all 
about? To whom addressed? When written? 
On these it is beyond hope that anything de- 
cisive or new will be found to say. If the 
Sonnets are not autobiographical—that is, the 
handful most poignant among them—then there 
is no limit to what feigning can accomplish. 
It is a mistake, we think, to bring Shake- 
speare’s realisation of character in the plays 
into this argument. As dramatist, he has 
vividly present to him not merely character 
but also relation between one character and 
another, a fact which makes a_  deep-going 
difference. Better comparison would he 
with something like Browning’s ‘ Dramatis 
Personae;’ and without dogmatising upon 
a question that wants slow consideration. 
we suggest that the Sonnets, upon being so 


| temporar 





compared, do show that peculiar stirring of 
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life which marks known autobiographical 
poems, or an impassioned letter of real Vife ; 

Professor Tucker would allow us to think 
this. He would counsel us also to reject both: 
the Wriothesley identification and the theorie 
about Rose or Hews, in favour of taking: 
“W. H.” to stand for William Herbert, ag” 
the most probable “ onlie begetter ” of 4 
Sonnets. Their date he would put between 
and 1601, for the most part—admitting that 
few Sonnets are later, that a certain number of” 
them are concerned with a person or persons. 
other than “ W.H.,” or the dark lady, and that. 
some also were merely exercises.” The intro’ 
ductions deal likewise with the arrangement 
of the collection; Shakespeare’s form of sonnet’ 
and favourite figures; and some peculiarities: 
of diction. There is no essay—and this is” 
well—on the poetry of the Sonnets. but the: 
= response to that animates the whole 
work. 





BOooxKSELLERS’ CATALOGUEs. 


R. FRANK HOLLINGS is the possessor of?” 

numerous delightful examples of the work | 
of private presses, in fact some fifteen es. 
of his catalogue of ‘Old and Modern Fine 
Rare Books’ is devoted to these. Still more” 
interesting are his first editions, of which the 
most important is a ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ in 


| two volumes bound in red morocco by Riviére, 


of the same measurement as the British — 
Museum copy and having the blank leaf at the 
end of vol. i, and the misprint in the headline- 
of p. 95 in vol. ii. The price asked for this 
is £190. Scarcely less attractive are three first 
editions of Fielding: a ‘Tom Jones,’ the first 
issue, in its 6 12mo. volumes, bound in con- 
calf with red morocco labels (£30); ~ 
an ‘ Amelia ’—with interesting book-plates and ~ 
binding (£10 10s.) and the ‘Journal of a” 
Voyage to Lisbon’ (£4 4s.) First editions re- 
spectively of Borrow’s ‘ Wild Wales ” (£2 15s.); 
rowning’s ‘ Strafford’ (£6 6s.); ‘“ Lewis Car- ” 
roll’s ‘ Rhyme? and Reason?’ (£6 6s.); and 
Housman’s ‘ Shropshire Lad,’ ought not to wait 
ong for new owners, while collectors of 
Thackeray first editions will note two copies: ” 
of ‘ the Newcomes ’—of which the more desir-- 
able is the issue in parts (£14 14s.); and a © 
‘Paris Sketch book,” bound by Riviere, and — 
containing an interesting autograph letter of 
Thackeray’s to Mrs. Gaskell (£15). Swift is: 
represented by a first edition of ‘ Gulliver’ 
(£22 10s.); Lamb by Ollier’s first edition of ~ 
the ‘ Works’ (£2 15s.); Gray by the Straw- | 
berry Hill volume of the ‘ Odes’ (£18 18s.); 
Defoe by Major’s edition of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
with Cruikshank’s illustrations (1831: £13 108.)’” 
There is a fair amount of Cruikshank here de- 
scribed. 4 
The reviewer of Booksellers’ Catalogues at” 
ante. p. 310 apologises tor having, by an_unac- 7] 
countable error, described Mr. William Robin” 
son as of Edinburgh. For “ Edinburgh” read 
Newcvastle-on-Tyne. 
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